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1.  Reference:  AR  525-14,  Senior  Officer  Debriefing  Program  (U),  2  July  1971. 

2.  Transmitted  herewith  is  the  report  of  Brigadier  General  Paul  M.  Timmerberg, 
subject  as  above. 

3.  This  report  is  provided  to  insure  appropriate  benefits  are  realized  from 
the  experiences  of  the  author.  The  report  should  be  reviewed  in  accordance 
with  paragraphs  3  and  5,  AR  525-14;  however,  it  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
the  official  view  of  the  Department^ of  the  Army,  or  of  any  agency  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army. 

4.  Information  of  actions  Initiated  under  provisions  of  AR  525-14,  as  a 
result  of  subject  report  should  be  provided  to  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Force  Development,  ATTN:  DAFD-OTT  within  90  days  of  receipt  of  covering 
letter. 
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TO:  A9£i£tant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Force  Development 

ATTN:  FOR  OT  UT 
Department  of  the  Aknty 
Washington,  DC  20310 


Debriefing  Report  by:  Brigadier  General  Paul  M.  Tiranerberg 

Duty  Assignment :  Coraaanding  General,  18th  Military  Police  Brigade 
and  Provost  Marshal,  United  States  Army,  Vietnam 

Inclusive  Dates:  15  June  1971  to  30  May  1972 


Date  of  Report:  ^30  May  19 7 2  ^ 

V — *- —  ✓ 

1.  Introduction.  This  report  will  seek  to  address  only  significant 
matters  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  Military  Police /Provost  Marshal 
operations  In  a  counterinsurgency  environment  with  specific  observations 


and  recorataendat ions  which  have  rot  been  contained  in  previous  reports, 
unless  such  reiteration  la  deemed  appropriate.  Although  the  inclusive 
dates  of  the  report  apply  to  the  tour  of  duty  in  the  positions  listed, 
cooments  will  also  be  made  concerning  experiences  from  previous  tours 
as  Provost  Marshal,  1st  Infantry  Division  from  August  1967  to  August 
1968  and  aa  Commanding  Officer,  89th  Military  Police  Group  from  July 
1970  to  May  1971.  From  an  overall  perspective  it  ia  my  opinion  that 
military  police /provost  marshal  doctrine  fo*\the  aupport  of  counter¬ 
insurgency  operations  is  sound.  Further,  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn 
that  the  service  end  support  were  provided  with  e  generally  high  level 
of  efficiency  and  res pons 1 venae e.  This  ia  not  to  eey  that  improvements 
arc  unnecessary  or  that  problems  were  minimal.  The  report  will  emphasise 
problem  areas  end  recommendations  for  correction  and/or  further  study; 
howevsr,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  record  favorable  consent  beyond  the 


above  general  assessment. 
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2.  Command  Relationships.  The  designation  of  the  18th  Military 
Police  Brigade  as  a  major  comaxid  of  USARV  (a  field  army)  was  in 
keeping  with  Army  doctrine.  A  centralised  conmand  over  virtually  all 
military  police  elements  in-country  except  those  assigned  to  tactical 
units  (separate  brigades,  divisions,  corps-field  forces)  was  absolute¬ 
ly  essential  during  the  period  that  11, S.  forces  were  conducting  ex¬ 
tensive  operations  on  the  ground.  This  permitted  the  Army  Component 
Commander  (DCG,  USARV)  to  exercise  the  requisite  direct  influence 
over  the  employment  of  military  police  resources  in  a  relatively  fluid 
situation.  It  facilitated  flexibility  and  unity  of  effort,  and,  pre¬ 
cluded  the  uneconomical  utilization  which  could  have  resulted  If  these 
resources  had  been  assigned  or  attached  directly  to  other  commands. 
Moreover,  the  capability  to  adjust  priorities  in  sccordance  with  the 
changing  conditions  and  to  establish  standards  for  uniformity  was  in¬ 
creased  under  this  relationship.  Under  the  Area  Coordination  concept, 
military  police  were  placed  in^*direct  support,L  of  zone,  sub-zone,  and 
installation  coordinators  for  combat  service  support  functions  end  "in 
Support"  of  Major  Commands  for  combat  support  functions.  This  method 
of  employment  provided  adequate  response  to  the  satisfaction  of  most 
commanders.  However,  some  commanders  held  the  position  that  they  re¬ 
quired  "command"  or  "operational  control"  over  military  police  units 
for  accomplishment  of  their  mission.  Although  this  viewpoint  is  un¬ 
derstandable  end  perennial,  it  was  not  considered  advisable  to  do  so 
at  any  time  during  the  period  of  direct  U.S.  Army  participation  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict  and  during  the  preponderance  of  the  drawdown.  However, 
at  some  point  in  time  when  the  U.S.  Army  activity  In  e  counterinsur¬ 
gency  operation  has  been  reduced  to  a  minor  role  and  when  the  location 
of  Amy  units  has  been  stabilized  Into  a  few,  smell  areas,  the  Area 
Command  doctrine  should  become  applicable.  In  thle  event,  most  if  not 
all  military  police  units  would  be  assigned  or  attached  to  area  com¬ 
manders  for  performing  largely  combat  service  support  tasks.  Whether 
that  paint  has  now  been  reached  in  Vietnam  la  uncertain  but  probable. 
Under  the  described  conditions,  if  area  commanders  are  given  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  maintaining  discipline,  for  safeguarding  property, 
end  for  controlling  the  movement  of  personnel  they  should  be  given  con¬ 
trol  over  provost  marshals  and  military  police  units.  In  addition  to 
the  doctrinal  point,  the  axiom  that  a  commander  who  Is  assigned  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  provided  the  necessary  resources  to  accomplish  same 
would  appear  relevant  in  support  of  changing  the  relationship.  Only 
the  Army  Commander,  after  applying  bis  professional  judgment  and  con¬ 
sidering  ell  factors,  can  make  or  should  make  this  decision  on  the 
ground.  The  provoat  marshal  -  military  police  commander  must  endeavor 
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to  be  objective  and  avoid  any  self-interest  or  parochialism  in  pre¬ 
senting  reconroendations  on  the  subject* 

The  normal  employment  of  military  police  forces  in  an  active  counter' 
insurgency  situation  involving  substantial  U.S.  ground  Involvement 
should  remain  one  of  centralized  control.  This  control  should  be 
carried  out  by  an  appropriate  command  and  control  headquarters  im¬ 
mediately  subordinate  to  the  Army  component  headquarters.  It  is  only- 
through  this  relationship  that  best  results  can  be  achieved. 

3 .  Experiences  in  Command. 

a.  Concept  of  operation.  The  provision  of  military  police  support 
on  a  geographic  and  area  basis  in  accordance  with  doctrine  has  proved 
to  be  effective.  Each  group,  battalion,  company,  and  detachment  has 
been  assigned  a  defined  area  for  tha  conduct  of  jnllitary  police  oper¬ 
ations.  Thus,  each  particular  element  has  been  responsible  for  direct 
support  to  all  Army  organizations  within  their  area  in  addition  to 
general  coverage  of  geographic  areas  such  as  cities,  roadnets,  and 
recreational  sites .  This  concept  should  be  adhered  to  in  any  future 
counterinsurgency. 

b.  Command  and  control.  A  conventional  chain  of  command  has  been 
used  for  command  and  control  of  military  police  units .  One  feature 
unique  in  Vietnam  has  been  the  assignment  of  a  TOE  19-500  Provost 
Marshal  Detachment  to  each  battalion.  These  elements  have  operated 
local  provost  marshal  offices  and  supervised  the  various  military  po¬ 
lice  stations  while  under  the  control  of  bettallon  commanders  who  have 
worn  an  additional  hat  as  area  provost  marshals.  This  relationship  has 
eased  the  reconciliation  of  priorities  between  command  matters  and  oper¬ 
ational  commitments,  which  have  traditionally  posed  conflicts.  Normal¬ 
ly,  military  police  troops  ere  placed  under  the  operational  control  of 

a  provost  marshal  for  duty  and  there  is  constant  competition  in  the 
determination  for  allocating  available  assets  to  various  tasks.  When 
the  battalion  commander  is  also  an  area  provost  marshal  and  the  local 
provost  marshals  are  responsible  to  him  as  wall,  a  proper  balance  is 
more  readily  achieved.  The  two-hat  designation  was  also  maintained  at 
group  and  brigade  level  with  one  group  cosuandar  being  Provost  Marshal 
(HI  &  11,  and  the  other  being  Provost  Marahtl  MEL  ill  &  IV,  while  the 
Brigade  Commander  served  also  as  Provost  Marshal,  USARV.  Therefore, 
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Che  interest  and  attention  of  all  commander*  involved  the  full 
spectrum  of  activities  and  included  those  day  to  day  police  operations 
which  military  police  commanders  in  U3AREUK,  for  example,  are  not 
personally  concerned  with.  The  end  result  was  a  strengthened  chain 
of  consnand  and  a  greater  unity  of  effort  which  anhanced  effectiveness. 
Tike  two-hat  approach  should  be  considered  for  adoption  as  Ai.":;-  doc¬ 
trine,  particularly  in  counterinsurges<cy  operations,  The  importance 
of  helicopter  trensportetion  being  available  to  commanders  for  com¬ 
mand  and  control,  hae  been  commenced  on  previously.  There  weie  only 
two  dedicated  OH  58  eircreft  for  the  18th  Military  Police  Brigade. 

Most  group  and  battalion  coanandars  had  to  rely  upon  informal  arrange¬ 
ments  with  local  eviction  units  to  obtain  support  and,  in  many  cases, 
the  results  uare  not  totally  accaptabla.  It  is  strongly  proposed 
that  the  yardstick  of  one  dedicated  helicopter  per  military  police 
battalion  for  normal  use  be  Incorporated  Into  planning  factors  on  the 
number  of  helicopters  in  e  theater  of  operations.  This  support  is  In¬ 
dispensable  to  command  and  control  in  view  of  the  habitual  dispersion 
and  location  of  military  police  units  at  widely  separated  locations. 
However,  the  aircraft  should  be  assigned  to  and  maintained  by  aviation 
units  rather  than  organically  within  Che  military  police  structure,  ms 
has  been  suggested  by  several  former  commanders. 

c.  Techniques  of  employment.  The  most  significant  and  pervasive 
aspect  of  military  police  employment  In  Vietnam  has  bean  the  necessity 
of  conducting  combined  operations.  Normal  unilateral  patrols,  posts, 
check  points,  and  stations  have  been  established  end  maintained  along 
conventional  lines.  However,  for  bast  results  (with  few  exceptions), 
the  situation  has  demanded  that  there  be  an  Integration  of  this  effort 
with  the  GVN  National  Police  (NP),  ARVNAF  Military  Police  (QC),  and 
the  military  police  of  the  Free  World  Military  Assistance  Forces  (FWMAF) 
Previous  comaaadarc  and  2  have  attempted  to  institute  agreements  with 
our  counterparts  to  regularise  combined  operations,  Moreover,  we  have 
encouraged  cooperation  and  liaison  at  all  local  levels  to  maintain 
mutually  agreeable  combined  activities.  Tat,  the  result  over  the  past 
several  years  hae  been  somewhat  leas  than  optimum.  In  most  cases  the 
effectiveness  of  combined  operations  has  tailed  too  much  on  the  good¬ 
will  end  personal  relationship  maintained  at  each  level  between  the 
U.S.  Army  provost  marshal  and  his  counterpart.  By  vlrtua  of  the  person- 
nel  changes  that  occurred  frequently  within  these  parallel  systems, 
there  was  continuous  fluctuation  In  the  level  of  cooperation. 
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Obviously,  pert  of  the  problem  was  e  shortage  of  personnel  and 
equipment  within  the  NP  and  QC,  which  precluded  or  reduced  their 
participation  in  many  instances.  Legitimate  differences  in  their 
judgment  of  priorities  for  employment  also  accounted  for  failure 
to  support  a  given  activity.  Nevertheless,  the  principal  limiting 
factov,  „n  ay  opinion,  was  that  no  formal  GVN-US  agreement  existed  for 
police  u.  '.raMuna  in  South  Vietnam.  An  agreement  wa a  written  involv¬ 
ing  the  !>«-£. tor  General  of  the  National  Police,  the  Provost  Marshal 
Generali  of  ARVNAF,  end  the  Brigade  Commander  18th  Military  Police 
Brigade.  However,  this  document  was  never  considered  binding  by  the 
parties  concerned  and  although  it  facilitated  the  planning  and  con¬ 
duct  of  combined  operations,  the  arrangement  was  lacking  in  Impact 
due  to  its  nature.  Concerted  efforts  to  operate  within  the  freme- 
work  of  this  agreement  produced  many  favorable  and  highly  effective 
results  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  the  GVN  and  US.  Furthermore, 
continuous  attempts  were  made  to  expand  and  increase  combined  actlvi- 
t it 9  which  achieved  positive  gains,  and  perhaps  ths  resultant  .improve¬ 
ments  in  the  situation  over  the  years  is  all  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected.  However,  it  la  recommended  that,  in  the  future,  whenever 
US  forces  are  to  be  involved  in  an  overseas  area,  a  formal  agreement 
be  adopted.  The  matter  should  be  negotiated  at  a  high  level  and 
specify  police  arrangements  for  combined  operations.  If  a  Status  of 
Forces  Agreement  (SOFA)  la  in  existence  with  the  country  concerned, 
the  police  arrangement  could  become  a  part  of  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  there  is  no  SOFA,  such  as  Is  the  case  in  South  Vietnam,  a  com¬ 
prehensive  police  arrangement  should  be  promulgated.  The  existing 
Pentalateral  Agreement  between  the  GVN  and  the  USG  provides  adequate¬ 
ly  for  resolving  matters  of  civil  end  criminal  jurisdiction,  but  does 
not  sufficiently  cover  police  guidelines.  An  agreement  which  is  ad¬ 
hered  to  by  the  parties  should  minimise  e  myriad  of  operational  con¬ 
flicts  that  arise.  Additionally,  pollcs  action  could  be  effected 
with  greater  efficiency  in  ell  arena  whare  American  and  Vietnamese 
personnel  have  contact  and  incidents  will  likely  occur. 

d.  Operations. 

(1)  Traffic  control,  a  major  military  police  function,  involves 
the  routine  operation  of  patrols  and  checkpoints  to  enforce  traffic 
regulations  over  US  vehicle  operators  and  pedestrians  for  proper 
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flov  with  safety.  On  U.S.  installations  end  in  U.S.  controlled  areas 
this  control  was  exercised  over  all  traffic.  Another  important  element 
of  this  function  was  the  provision  of  escorts  to  convoy  movement  for 
security  and  safety.  These  tasks  have  been  traditionally  performed  with 
1/4  ton  tactical  vehicles.  Zt  was  learned  quickly  in  Vietnam  that  the 
1/4  ton  truck  did  not  satisfy  the  requirement.  For  many  areas  it  lacked 
adequate  protection  for  personnel  and  limited  fire  power  capability  be* 
yond  Individual  weapons  of  the  passengers.  Fortunately,  an  armored  car 
of  commercial  design  was  available  and  could  be  obtained  and  issued  to 
military  police  units.  However,  this  vehicle,  the  XM  706  (V-100),  was  not 
available  In  sufficient  quantities  until  1969  because  of  time  leg  in  pro¬ 
curement,  production  end  shipment.  Moreover,  there  wes  no  maintenance 
and  spare  part  system  in  being  because  of  the  fact  that  the  XM  706  was 
not  adoptad  a a  a  standard  ltaa*  The  maintenance  back-up  hee  never  been 
fully  provided.  Employment  of  the  XM  706  In  Vietnam  and  the  lessons 
learned  hsve  been  well  documented  in  other  reports.  Suffice  to  eey  it 
meets  most  sll  requirements  and  should  be  declared  e  standard  item  end 
-placed  in  appropriate  TOE. —On-going  and  continuous  study  must  be  devoted 
to  the  organic  availability  of  an  armored  car  for  military  polica  unite 
to  preclude  a  similar  occurrence  in  any  future  counterinsurgency  operation. 
Moreover,  the  vehicle  has  uses  in  other  environments  end  for  other  func¬ 
tions,  l.e.  civil  disturbance,  {physical  security,  installation  da fanes, 
police  raids,  and  tactical  operations. 

Another  significant  weakness  in  the  control  of  vehicular  movement  in 
Vietnam  was  the  late  establishment  end  early  disestablishment  of  e  regu¬ 
latory  agency  for  convoy  movements.  An  effective  countrywide  program 
wee  not  operational  until  1967.  Further,  this  system,  which  performed 
u  valuable  service  for  several  year*,  vae  largely  terminated  in  late 
1970.  Army  doctrine  outlines  the  specific  r/ipecns  which  were  generally 
followed  during  the  period  of  time  1967-1970,  As  a  minimum  there  la  a 
raqulremant  for  c  highway  traffic  regulating  headquarter#  or  staff 
section  at  the  fop  Army  headquarters  with  regional  centers  geographically 
located  throughout  the  area  of  operati*uu> »  All  units  or  commands  dealr¬ 
ing  to  conduct  a  convoy  taoveemnt  must  obtain  clearance  through  the  regi¬ 
onal  center  where  command  established  priorities  are  followed.  After 
full  pro  ceasing,  the  schedules  are  distributed  to  end  coordinated  with 
interested  organisations  and  agenulas.  Thus,  conflicts  are  reduced  and 
the  roednet  ia  mere  fully  utilised  in  accordance  with  the  beat  interests 
of  operational  end  administrative  oparatloos. 
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Furthermore,  neceaaary  support  in  the  form  of  traffic  control,  security 
and  reaction,  oeriel  surveillance,  and  external  fire  support  can  be 
better  planned  and  accomplished.  In  susmary,  when  this  system  is  not 
operational  there  is  a  serious  potential  for  accidents,  congestions, 
delays,  ambushes,  and  detours.  The  early  establishment  of  a  Highway 
Traffic  Headquarters  with  regional  centera  is  indispensable  to  ef¬ 
ficient  operations  in  e  theater  and  the  system  should  remain  in  ex¬ 
istence  until  a  low  level  of  use  clearly  justifies  its  termination. 

Traffic  operations  in  Vietnam  have  been  reported  cm  comprehensively  in 
other  reports.  The  record  reflects  that  massive  quantities  of  personnel, 
supplies  and  equipment  were  enabled  to  move  efficiently  and  expeditiously. 
Accident  rates  were  low  in  those  instances  of  movement  by  convoy,  but 
were  less  favorable  in  those  cases  of  vehicles  moving  individually.  Ex¬ 
cept  as  noted  above,  the  military  police  performance  of  their  traffic 
control  function  was  generally  in  conformanca  with  doctrine  and  estab¬ 
lished  techniques  and  methods. 

(2)  Physical  security  is  another  principal  function  of  the  military 
police.  The  term  denotes  those  measures  taken  to  protect  supplies  and 
equipment  in  transit  and  in  storage  from  loss,  damage,  or  destruction. 

In  addition  to  command  and  supervisory  actions,  military  police  are 
charged  with  providing  patrols,  guards,  sentry  dogs  and  recomnending 
security  safeguards  such  as  fences,  wells,  lights,  locks  and  unit/ 
activity  guards.  Although  basic  doctrine  has  been  followed,  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  program  in  Vietnam  must  be  evaluated  as  lacking  from 
a  provost  marshal  standpoint.  There  ere  numerous  reasons;  however,  the 
primary  factor  was  the  inability  end/or  unwillingness  of  commanders  to 
allocate  adequate  resources  for  necessary  safeguards  in  terms  of  man¬ 
power  and  materials.  Of  course,  most  conmandars  were  faced  with  con¬ 
flicting  demands  and  limited  assets  which  prevented  them  from  taking 
desirable  actions  because  of  higher  priority  mission  needs.  Likewise, 
most  provost  marshals  have  relegated  physical  security  to  a  lower 
priority  than  was  dictated  by  the  circumstances  in  my  opinion.  Appropri¬ 
ate  recognition  for  this  vital  area  should  be  expanded  at  all  levels 
throughout  the  Army  through  the  provision  of  expert  advice  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  commanders  by  provost  marshals  using  ell  available  methods. 

This  has  not  been  done  satisfactorily  in  Vietnam.  Conmandars  must  be 
made  more  fully  aware  of  the  costs,  risks,  and  courses  of  action  con¬ 
nected  with  the  protection  of  property.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  when  they  ere  properly  Informed  their  reaction  is  positive  end  the 
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results  ere  favorable,  although  a  degree  of  raallatr  oust  be  maintained. 
Provost  Marshals  should  not  expect  a  disproportionate  or  unrealistic 
expenditure  of  resources.  Training  literature  anu  school  curricula 
must  give  greater  emphasis  to  the  physical  security  role  of  military 
police.  Members  of  the  Military  Police  Corps  ere  simply  not  as  well- 
trained  and  qualified  in  this  area  ee  thay  thould  be.  I  consider  this 
to  be  the  only  we.  k  area  in  the  training  field. 

Another  element  of  the  problem  is  that  the  force  structure  in  Vietnam 
did  not  provide  sufficient  TOE  Military  Police  thysical  Security 
Companies  f>r  security  of  sensitive  end  critical  facilities  end  instal¬ 
lations  as  reflected  in  doctrine.  An  alternative  wee  to  organise  modi¬ 
fied  infantry  unite  for  security  duty  which  ware  assigned  to  military 
police  battalions.  However,  these  units  were  Introduced  late  end  re¬ 
moved  early,  which  does  not  correspond  to  the  situation.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  greets# C  difficulty  in  safe guarding  property  occurs  dur¬ 
ing  tha  build-up  and  drawdown  phases.  Moreover,  while  those  infantry 
units  performed  creditably,  it  would  have  been  preferable  to  uaa  military 
police  unite  which  ere  organised,  trained,  and  equipped  to  execute  the 
required  tasks.  Finally,  tha  configuration  of  military  police  support 
in  e  theater  of  operations  need*  to  be  studied  carefully  to  determine 
the  adequacy  of  military  police  physical  security  unite.  In  my  view 
the  number  specified  would  have  been  short  even  if  doctrine  had  been 
followed. 

The  accountability  procedures  of  our  logistical  system  seriously  com¬ 
pounded  the  teak  cf  conducting  investigations  end  effecting  recoveries 
of  lost  end  stolen  property.  There  is  no  centralised  record  to  identi¬ 
fy  even  vehicles,  weapons  end  other  serial-numbered  items.  The  only 
means  of  treeing  thee*  items  is  through  unit  property  books  end  the  in¬ 
complete  reports  of  losses  submitted  by  units.  It  is  sbsolutely  im¬ 
perative  that  tha  system  be  modified  to  establish  a  centralised  record 
of  the  issuance  end  turn-in  of  vehicles,  weapons,  end  most  high  value 
aerial-numbered  items  in  order  to  have  any  reasonable  expectation  of 
accomplishing  preventive  end  corrective  action.  This  is  not  only  es¬ 
sential  in  determining  loss,  but  in  identifying  ownership  end  in  taking 
follow-up  action  during  recovery  end  disposition. 

An  additional  handicap  in  safeguarding  property  Is  tha  ft  t  that  tacti¬ 
cal  vehicles  sra  not  equipped  with  say  method  of  securing  them.  The 
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routine  technique  of  affixing  a  lock  end  chain  to  the  ataarlng 
mechanism  has  proved  to  be  virtually  uaeleaa.  A  thief  or  individual 
attempting  misappropriation  can  cut  the  chain  or  lock  quicker  than 
a  person  with  the  key  can  unlock  it.  Security  of  tactical  vehicles 
has  been  a  problem  for  years  and  must  be  solved.  A  collar  type  de¬ 
vice  which  is  simple  and  inexpensive  was  provided  in  limited  numbers 
to  USARV  during  the  past  year  for  testing.  Ths  results  have  been 
most  favorable.  A  priority  action  should  be  taken  to  obtain  this 
device  or  a  similar  one  for  immediate  issue  to  eecure  all  vehicles 
currently  on-hand.  It  is  also  reconnmnded  that  materiel  requirements 
be  adopted  which  provide  for  the  dealgn  and  lnatallatlon  of  an  ap¬ 
propriate  mechanism  on  all  vehicles  during  manufacture.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  these  actions  will  be  cost-effective  and  will  have  immediate 
impact. 


The  employment  of  sentry  doge  in  physical  security  functions  was 
highly  successful  and  represents "one  “o f  the  most  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  military  police  in  Vietnam.  They  were  progra&mtd  into 
country  during  the  initial  phases  end  have  been  retained  to  the  pre¬ 
sent.  They  have  been  efficient,  economical,  and  affective  In  protect¬ 
ing  property  against  theft  end  providing  security  against  attack. 

They  have  also  produced  substantial  saving*  in  manpower.  As  a  corol¬ 
lary  to  the  sentry  dog,  recent  testa  have  revealed  that  the  patrol 
dog  may  have  great  capability  for  use  in  areas  where  activity  and 
noise  would  render  the  sentry  dog  ineffective.  Although  1  am  not  prepared 
to  reconmend  substitution  of  the  sentry  dog  with  the  petrol  dog,  the 
feasibility  should  be  given  further  study.  Perhaps  some  mix  is  the  best 
solution.  Each  type  dog  has  certain  strengths  which  are  bast  suited  for 
performing  various  tssks  and  which  may  be  mutually  exclusive. 

(3)  Circulation  control  of  individuals  is  another  basic  function 
of  military  police  operations.  Control  is  exercised  through  patrols, 
posts,  and  checkpoints.  Activities  conducted  normally  include  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  identification,  registration,  and  pass  and  leave  regulat¬ 
ions.  In  Vietnam  there  war*  monumental  obstacles  to  accomplishment 
of  this  mission;  however,  under  the  circumstances,  the  task  was  per¬ 
formed  with  reasonably  affective  results. 

The  problems  associated  with  exercising  control  over  the  multitude  of 
local  nationals  who  were  permitted  entry  onto  US  installations  have 
baen  discussed  at  length  in  other  reports.  Imaginative  and  Innovative 
techniques  were  employed  to  achieve  good  controls.  There  is  one  point, 
however,  which  continually  posed  a  problaa  and  that  was  the  inability 
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of  local  national  female  aecurity  guards  to  remain  free  from  temp¬ 
tation  and  Intimidation.  A  number  of  actions  were  taken  to  minimize 
the  adverse  results.  Attempts  were  made  to  carefully  screen  female 
security  guards  before  employment.  In  many  instances,  they  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  live  on  the  Installations  where  they  worked  and  were  rotated 
frequently  to  reduce  the  opportunity  for  collusion.  Military  police 
supervisors  attempted  to  maintain  close  observation  over  their  activi¬ 
ties,  yet,  the  constraints  resulting  from  the  necessity  for  adherence 
to  standards  of  dignity  and  privacy  precluded  proper  supervision.  Con¬ 
siderable  effort  was  expended  to  obtain  US  female  personnel  for  per¬ 
formance  of  the  supervisory  task,  but  neither  WAG  personnel  nor  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  civilians  were  aver  authorised.  The  most  deBlrable 
option  for  a  solution  would  be  to  assign  trained  WAC  personnel  who  would 
have  the  same  authority  as  military  police.  Such  e  course  would  also 
permit  their  employment  in  other  roles  Involving  the  handling  of  female 
personnel.  An  alternative  would  be  the  detail  of  WAC  personnel  to 
special  duty  with  provost  marshal  offices  based  upon  the  needs.  On-the- 
job  training  could  assure  they  possessed  reasonable  proficiency.  The 
least  feasible  solution  would  ba  to  establish  an  appropriate  job  de¬ 
scription  and  authorisation  for  employing  Department  of  the  Army  civili¬ 
ans.  It  is  my  judgment,  however,  that  a  question  of  necessary  authority 
and  jurisdiction  would  exist  in  the  use  of  civilians.  At  least  their 
utilization  would  be  somewhat  more  restrictive  then  the  WAC.  It  is 
strongly  recommended  that  these  proposals  be  considered  by  applicable 
agencies.  The  fact  that  civilian  police  departments  have  found  it  in¬ 
creasingly  advantageous  to  have  policewoman  on  their  forces  would  tend 
further  to  prove  the  validity  of  adoption.  Military  police  have  been 
hampered  for  years  in  their  ability  to  deal  with  women.  This  short¬ 
coming  should  be  rectified  iosaed lately  and  particularly  for  oversees 
areas  and  specifically  for  counterinsurgency  environments. 

The. tactical  situation  had  considerable  bearing  on  the  extent  of  con¬ 
trol  exercised  over  U.S.  military  personnel  movement  and  circulation. 
During  the  period  whan  both  combat  actions  and  logistical  support 
functions  were  conducted  extensively  it  would  not  have  bean  impractical 
to  establish  and  enforce  tight  controls,  furthermore,  such  s  policy 
co-id  have  been  detrimental  to  the  accomplishment  of  tha  mission.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  fact,  it  is  my  cons Ida rad  belief  that  more  restrictive 
measures  should  have  been  applied.  It  wes  common  practice  for  indivi¬ 
duals  to  travel  throughout  the  country  ae  passengers  in  vehicles,  air¬ 
craft,  and  vessels  without  any  documentation  of  their  authority  to  do 
so.  Hitch-hiking  became  routine.  Additionally,  in  many  unite  a  blanket, 
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long- ten, i  trip  ticket  w as  used  for  dispatch  of  vehicles.  Some  units 
authorized  vehicles  to  be  dispatched  without  any  document.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  was  extremely  difficult  and  time-consuming  to  verify  where 
any  military  member  was  authorized  to  be  at  a  given  time.  As  a  result 
of  this  situation  many  soldiers  took  advantage  of  the  laxness  and 
travelled  freely  with  serious  consequences.  Aside  from  the  lack  of 
good  order  and  discipline  as  well  as  the  resultant  loss  of  duty  per¬ 
formance,  they  frequently  became  involved  in  incidents  and  accidents 
which  detracted  from  their  mission  and  contributed  to  lower  standards 
of  conduct.  A  program  was  implemented  throughout  USARV  in  mid-1971 
which  proved  instrumental  in  bringing  about  considerable  improvement 
in  the  situation.  Basically,  all  personnel  were  required  to  possess 
an  installation  identity  card  which  specified  their  home  base  and 
permitted  quick  checks.  In  order  to  move  from  one  installation  to 
another  a  locally .reproduced  travel  document  was  required  unless  the 
individual  was  a  vehicle  operator.  For  operators,  a  properly  annotated 
trip  ticket  was  necessary  and  they  were  not  valid  for  more  than  24 
hours,  except  in  unusual  caseB.  These  documents  made  it  possible  to 
determine  readily  if  a  soldier  was  in  the  proper  location  and  had  the 
approved  authorization.  Realistic  enforcement  of  this  program  reduced 
the  accident  and  incident  rates  and  improved  the  conduct  of  troops. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  is  that  adequate  controls  must  be  established 
and  maintained  to  preserve  good  order  and  discipline.  Although  ex¬ 
igencies  of  the -situation  in  a  combat  zone  should  be  considered,  the 
measures  to  prevent  abuses  relative  to  the  circulation  and  movement  of 
individuals  require,  as  a  minimum,  some  system  of  documents  that  can 
be  checked. 

(4)  Confinement  of  military  prisoners  Involves  the  operation  of  a 
stockade  or  detention  facility.  Military  police  are  tasked  with  the 
mission  of  administering  the  custody,  control,  and  correctional 
treatment  for  Individuals  confined. 

The  single  biggest  problem  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  two 
stockades  in  country  was  that  qualified  and  trained  personnel  were  not 
available  in  sufficient  quantity  until  early  1971.  Until  that  time 
the  bulk  of  personnel  with  MOS  95B  were  assigned  to  correctional  duties 
because  only  a  few  men  with  MDS95C  qualifications  were  provided.  The 
effect  was  a  degree  of  inefficiency.  With  the  establishment  of  an  MDS 
9 SC  course  at  the  Military  Police  School  and  the  output  from  that  train¬ 
ing  program,  an  immediately  favorable  result  accrued .  These  correctional 
specialists  were  professionals  who  were  motivated  to  perform  their  duty 
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and,  with  few  exceptions,  they  demonstrated  «  high  level  of  expertise. 
This  training  capability  must  be  kept  active  for  producing  the  required 
personnel  who  are  trained  properly  in  confinement  work.  The  average 
military  policeman  does  not  perform  well  in  a  stockade  environment. 

Another  problem  in  stockade  operations  was  that  the  Department  of  the 
Army  criteria  for  transfer  of  prisoners  to  USARPAC  or  CONUS  facilities 
was  too  restrictive  and  required  the  confinement  of  personnel  in  USARV 
stockades  for  a  longer  period  than  was  desirable.  The  prisoner  popu¬ 
lation  Increased  and  problems  were  generated.  Fortunately;  requests 
in  1971  to  USARPAC  and  DA  for  modifying  the  criteria  were  quickly 
approved  and  the  relaxation  of  the  criteria  has  enabled  USARV  to  trans¬ 
fer  sufficient  nioabers  of  prisoners  to  keep  the  population  below  an 
unacceptable  level. 

1  strongly  recommend  that  the  doctrine  of  operating  stockades  in  a 
theater  of  operations  be  reviewed  and  re-evaluated.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  whenever  end  wherever  possible  the  confinement  of  military  person¬ 
nel  in  active  theaters  should  be  avoided  other  then  the  temporery  de¬ 
tention  of  personnel  for  30  days  or  less.  The  practice  is  simply  not 
productive  and  in  feet  has  a  debilltative  impact.  The  costs  in  re¬ 
sources  ere  also  prohibitive  without  exception  and  the  task  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  far  more  efficiently  in  the  COHUS  or  other  areas  removed  from 
proximity  to  the  war  sona.  This  same  racomnend at Ion  has  been  made  by 
my  predecessors,  but  is  repeated  for  emphasis .  Consldsrstion  must  be 
given  to  this  matter. 

(5)  The  investigation  of  crimes  is  anothar  major  function  of  mili¬ 
tary  polica.  This  task  is  sssantiai  to  the  maintenacs  of  order  and 
enforcement  of  laws  and  regulations  sad  Is  performed  by  criminal  in¬ 
vestigators  from  cellular  organisations  prescribed  in  TOE  19-500. 

Throughout  the  antlre  period  of  the  US  commitment  in  Vietnam  there  has 
been  e  contradictory  policy  which  created  Severe  difficulty.  The 
policy  is  contained  in  Army  doctrine  and  regulations ;  it  stipulates 
that  approved  criminal  investigators  will  conduce  investigations  of  all 
offenses  which  call  for  a  maximum  punishment  of  over  one  year.  However, 
staffing  (forca)  levels  and  availability  of  qualified  personnel  have 
always  been  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirement .  Consequently,  ad¬ 
ditional  personnel  who  arm  not  thoroughly  qualified,  have  been  detailed 
to  CID  units  on  special  duty  from  lino  military  police  units  to  aid  in 
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accomplishing  the  workload.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  this  same 
situation  has  also  existed  everywhere  In  the  Army  for  years  without 
correction.  The  end  result  is  that  important,  sensitive  and  even 
critical  cases  do  not  receive  the  attention  they  should  and  many 
routine  cases  are  investigated  by  a  higher  level  of  expertise  than 
required.  In  my  view,  a  reasonable  solution  would  be  to  raise  the  . 
level  of  the  type  crimes  that  CID  personnel  investigate.  The  number 
of  investigators  available  in  the  force  structure  could  then  be  de¬ 
voted  solely  to  investigation  of  all  really  serious  cases.  Concur¬ 
rently,  a  formal  program  of  military  police  investigators,  with  les¬ 
ser  qualifications,  although  specially  trained,  should  be  established 
and  supported  in  personnel  strength  ceilings  to  conduct  investigations 
of  less  serious  crimes,  but  encompassing  more  of  the  relatively  minor 
offenses,  i.e.  larcenies  up  to  $1,000,  drug  cases  involving  possession 
only,  and  auto  theft.  Thus,  the  investigative  capability  of  CID  , 

agents  would  not  be  dissipated  on  minor  cases  and  could  be  focused  on 
major  cases  which  demand  their  talents.  The  newly  recognised  military 
police  investigators  would  be  thoroughly  competent  to  handle  the  type 
cases  mentioned  and  the  results  should  materially  expedite  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  minor  cases  also.  A  bonus  benefit  of  the  above  proposal 
would  be  a  systematic  and  orderly  progression  in  the  MDS  fields  as¬ 
sociated  with  criminal  investigation,  in  that  military  police  investi¬ 
gators  could  advance  smoothly  into  CID  and  provide  a  better  qualified 
and  more  experienced  candidate.  This  would  likewise  enhance  the  in¬ 
centive  for  military  policeman  as  well  as  increase  the  number  of 
personnel  eligible  for  CID. 

The  US  Army  Criminal  Investigation  Command  was  recently  organised  as 
a  major  command  of  Department  of  the  Army  with  command  and  control 
over  all  criminal  investigation  elements.  Headquarters  USARV  requested 
and  received  approval  to  exercise  operational  control  over  all  criminal 
investigation  elements  in  Vietnam.  This  request  was  justified  on  the 
basis  of  the  unusual  turbulence  and  the  exceptional  climate  of  discipline 
in-country  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  area  is  an  active  theater  of 
operations.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  doctrine  be  established 
which  would  extend  such  operational  control  over  criminal  investigation 
units  to  the  theater  army  commander  in  any  theater  involved  in  hostilities. 
Current  doctrine  provides  for  this  relationship,  but  in  view  of  the  new 
configuration  just  mentioned  it  will  be  necessary  to  restate  the  position. 
Otherwise,  the  operational  situation  presented  to  the  commander  would  be 
questionable  and  it  is  likely  that  the  level  of  criminal  investigative 
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support  would  be  jeopardised  by  en  unnecessarily  complicated  and  cumber¬ 
some  structure.  The  unusual  demand  in  a  combat  tone,  and  particularly 
under  conditions  of  stability  operations  dictate  that  the  top  army 
cotmoander  have  authority  to  direct  the  efficient  and  responsive  conduct 
of  criminal  investigations. 

4.  During  1966,  in  response  to  a  need  fox  the  capability  to  provide 
close-in  waterway  security  at  U.S.  controlled  and  operated  ports,  the 
18th  Military  Police  Brigade  received  the  assignment  of  a  Transportation 
Company.  The  unit  was  e  TOE  unit  equipped  with,  Patrol  Boat  River 
(FBR)  craft  and  consisted  of  Transportation  Corps  personnel  with  ap¬ 
propriate  MOS.  The  operational,  administrative,  and  logistical  activities 
of  this  unit  have  been  thoroughly  covered  by  previous  reporta.  My  purpose 
is  not  to  criticise  their  performance  or  to  refute  the  necessity  of  main¬ 
taining  security  at  U.S.  ports .  The  mission  wee  essential.  It  was  per 
formed  with  reasonable  effectiveness,  however,  the  problems  which  de¬ 
veloped  were  extreme.  In  my  opinion,  thle  unit  should  not  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  18th  Military  Police  Brigade.  The  military  police  com¬ 
manders  were  not  sufficiently  know  led  gab  la  to  exercise  conmsnd  over  the 
organisation  or  to  supervise  any  of  the  technical  aspects  involved  in 
maintenance  of  the  boats  or  in  training  of  the  crews.  In  the  future, 
these  units  should  be  assigned  to  transportation  commends  end  military 
police  personnel  should  be  detailed  to  augment  the  craws  as  required  for 
execution  of  the  security  role  for  which  they  ere  specially  trained. 
Transportation  Corps  commanders,  in  virtually  all  instances,  had  overall 
responsibility  for  port  security  end  In  fact  operated  certain  craft  in 
the  same  waters  in  connection  with  port  operations .  They  would  be  in  the 
beat  position  to  plan  and  control  ell  security  measures.  Undoubtedly, 
these  commanders  end  their  staffs  would  be  more  familiar  with  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  unit  and  the  technical  points  stated.  Although  it  is  un¬ 
certain  exactly  why  the  military  police  assumed  command  of  e  transportat¬ 
ion  unit,  it  is  probable  that,  as  a  result  of  exigencies  at  the  time,  e 
decision  wee  made  to  get  the  Job  done  with  the  shortest  delay.  The 
urgency  of  the  situation  prevailing  cannot  be  questioned.  However,  in 
the  future  such  a  course  should  not  be  followed  unless  there  is  no  re¬ 
course  end  appropriate  action  should  be  taken  to  assure  this  point  is 
clearly  covered  in  doctrine  end  at  service  schools.  The  mission  was  ac¬ 
complished,  but  there  ware  untold  obstacles  to  overcome  which  Med  not 
have  arisen. 
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5.  In  conclusion,  basic  military  police  doctrine  was  proved  to  be 
sound  with  few  exceptions.  More  emphasis  must  be  given  to  making 
everyone  aware  of  the  details  and  in  assuring  that  they  are  followed, 
particularly  on  the  operating  level.  The  basic  and  advanced  courses 
produced  well-trained  officer  personnel.  However,  there  were  numerous 
cases  where  the  training  literature  was  not  published  until  after  the 
build-up  and,  therefore,  most  officers  were  not  fully  acquainted  with 
new  doctrine  which  was  adopted  during  1964-1966.  There  was  a  time  lag 
in  getting  the  word  out  and  in  some  instances  senior  officers  had  not 
been  oriented.  In  other  cases,  senior  officers  were  informed,  but 
chose  to  disregard  the  doctrinal  position  in  their  plans.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  most  Ill-advised  and  the  temptation  should  be  consciously  re¬ 
sisted,  The  lessons  learned  from  the  military  police  operations  in 
Vietnam  should  be  atudied  on  a  priority  basis  and  where  applicable  new 
doctrine  developed. 


hi 

'PAUL  M.  tTR*RBERC 
Brigadier  General,  USA 
Provost  Marshal 
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